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Boys, at Vineland, N. J., Dr. Holmes, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor McKeag, of Wellesley College, President Pearce, of 
Brenau College, Professor Pratt, of Williams College, Dr. Starch, of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Dr. Waugh, of the University of 
Chicago. 

In recognition .of the efficiency of the local arrangements for the 
meetings resolutions were adopted expressing the gratitude of the 
association to Professor Baldwin, Professor Watson, and the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

W. Van D. Bingham. 
Teachebs College, Columbia University. 



THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE SOUTHERN 
SOCIETY FOR PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 

THE Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology was organ- 
ized in 1904, and held its first formal meeting at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, in December of the same 
year. The representatives of philosophy and psychology in the 
institutions in the southern states had not been feeling in any dis- 
tinct manner the beneficial effects of the two national organizations, 
the American Philosophical Association and the American Psycho- 
logical Association, whose influences streamed almost directly west- 
ward between more northern latitudes. In endeavoring to bring 
stimulation and guidance to the southern workers in these topics, the 
society planned to extend its interests so as to include both philos- 
ophy and psychology. This program was undertaken partly in 
recognition of the interrelations of these subjects, and partly in view 
of the special needs in the educational developments of the territory 
which it was to serve. Each succeeding meeting has shown an 
increasing attendance and interest among its members ; and the insti- 
tutions represented by its membership, from Florida to Missouri and 
from Maryland to Texas, have appreciably felt its activity and the 
standards it has brought forward. 

The fourth annual meeting of the society was held at the same 
university on Wednesday and Thursday, December 30 and 31, 1908. 
It met in affiliation with the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Philosophical Association, and the 
American Psychological Association. More than one third of its 
members were in attendance. 

The society united with the American Psychological Association 
in a joint session on Wednesday afternoon, one half of the papers 
presented being read by its representatives, Professors Franz, Hill, 
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and Ogden. It also joined later with the same association for the 
address of its president, Professor Stratton, on "The Betterment of 
Rival Types of Explication," and in the evening of the same day 
with the American Philosophical Association for the address of its 
president, Professor Miinsterberg, on "The Problem of Beauty." 
A separate session was held on Thursday afternoon, at the close of 
which these two associations joined with the society for the presi- 
dential address of Professor Sterrett, on "The Proper Affiliation of 
Psychology. ' ' 

In making his observations on "Sensations Following Nerve 
Division" in an individual in whose arm the ulnar and median, and 
probably also the medial antibraehial cutaneous, nerves had been 
cut, Professor Franz found many results confirming those noted by 
Head and Sherren. Some differences on touch indicate that there 
is an overlapping of nerve supply for the arm, while others on tem- 
perature and hair sensations point to a double nerve supply for these 
sensations, all of which are contrary to the findings of Head. 

Professor Hill presented a preliminary report on "Some Aspects 
of Attention Involved in the Observation of Nearly Simultaneous 
Retinal Stimuli" as controlled by means of a tachistoseope which 
exposed illuminated disks to the periphery of both eyes. Suggestion 
and individual preferences seem to show influence as well as object- 
ively uniform conditions. 

It was maintained by Professor Ogden, in his "Contribution to 
the Theory of Tonal Consonance," that this unique experience may 
be regarded as the conscious symptom of a relatively simple and 
economic activity on the part of the auditory nerves. The origin of 
this function is traced principally to racial experience of overtones 
which through frequency of stimulation has organized dispositional 
tendencies. 

The papers presented at the joint session by representatives of 
the American Psychological Association are mentioned in the account 
of the meeting of that association, pp. 96-97 of this Journal. 

In presenting the main features of "A Point of View in Com- 
parative Psychology," Professor Watson took issue with those in- 
vestigators who have recently endeavored to clear the field for 
explanations in animal psychology by carefully defining the criteria 
of consciousness which are designed to be of assistance in the inter- 
pretation of the facts of animal behavior. It was held that animal 
psychology is really embarrassed by the attempts to place the psychic 
amidst the facts which are obtained by observing behavior under the 
conditions of control. The tendency of human psychology in its 
scientific progress to get away from mere introspection as the chief 
basis for technique, it was urged, should be given greater room in 
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animal psychology. It is not so much a question of consciousness 
in the lower animals as, rather, how much phylogenetic interpreta- 
tion of the psychic series as a whole can with advantage come to us 
through comparative psychology. 

Dr. Dunlap, in his paper on "The Extensity Theory of Pitch," 
reviewed the several theories of pitch which are more or less claim- 
ants for recognition, and called attention to the group of phenomena 
which are more satisfactorily explained by the extensity hypothesis 
than by any of the rival theories ; namely, obliteration of high notes 
by low notes, interval estimation, the influence of practise, patholog- 
ical instances of non-fusing tones, the greater loudness of high tones, 
and pitch contrast. 

In presenting "The Trend of the Clinician's Concept of Hys- 
teria," Dr. Williams rejected Charcot's analysis of hysterical phe- 
nomena, reviewed many of the facts of hysterical attacks, and held 
that they could best be understood as due to suggestibility. Special 
merit was found in the technique and conclusions of Babinski. 

The intellectualistic rather than the voluntaristic view obtained 
in Dr. Eichardson's paper on "The Will and Belief," in which he 
considered the bearings of those higher syntheses of experience which 
are made in the effort to obtain a rational world. The impulses to 
construct a world can not be chiefly emotional or volitional, as the 
world is not irrational. 

Dr. Furry prepared a sketch of a history of esthetics upon which 
he is engaged, but illness prevented its presentation. An extended 
note stating the main characteristics of his genetic point of view will 
be found in the full report of the meeting in the Psychological Bul- 
letin for February 15, 1908. 

A psychological method was applied to the metaphysical problem 
of immortality by Professor Messenger in his paper on "The Desire 
for Continued Experience." Emphasis was placed upon the radical 
distinction between endless experience and eternal existence, and the 
suggestion was made that the vain efforts at logical proofs for the 
latter should advantageously come to an end. 

For his presidential address, Professor Sterrett undertook a dis- 
cussion of the counter philosophical and scientific tendencies in psy- 
chology under the topic of "The Proper Affiliation of Psychology." 
The address was given only in part, as a basis for the discussion of 
the topic which followed. He made a special plea for the point of 
view which regards consciousness as an entity or an activity, and for 
the "old" introspective psychology as the logical form of any psy- 
chology. 1 

In the discussion Professor Hume reviewed the more or less lack 
1 The address will appear in full in the Psychological Review for March, 1908. 
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of affiliation between philosophy and psychology historically, and 
emphasized the necessity of a close relationship between them, both 
as to the central issues of the problem of "the soul" and as to the 
methodological phases of the two lines of endeavor. Professor Ladd 
insisted that psychology may properly become affiliated with all the 
sciences which can throw any light upon the problems of conscious- 
ness, while at the same time it forms the best possible scientific intro- 
duction to philosophy. These affiliations, however, do not involve 
any necessarily consequent relinquishment of independence on the 
part of psychology. The current discrediting of psychology is but a 
passing phase of scientific criticism. 

Edward Franklin Buchner. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. Hans Driesch. New 

York : The Maemillan Co. 1908. Pp. xiii + 329. 

" I should like to be as careful as possible in the admission of any- 
thing like a ' proof ' of vitalism. It was want of scientific criticism and 
rigid logic that discredited the old vitalism; we must render our work 
as difficult as possible to ourselves, we must hold the so-called ' machine 
theory ' of life as long as possible, we must hold it until we are really 
forced to give it up." Hans Driesch. 

Those who have followed in recent years the reaction against the 
materialistic and mechanical interpretations of biological phenomena are 
familiar with the work of Hans Driesch. An invitation to deliver the 
Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen has furnished Driesch with the opportunity 
of bringing before a more general audience the conclusions to which his 
analysis of living phenomena have led. The first volume of these lec- 
tures (in English) has just appeared under the title of " The Science 
and Philosophy of the Organism." The second volume is soon to follow. 

Few, if any, zoologists of modern times could bring to the task the 
many-sided abilities of the author of this volume. Trained in the most 
modern school of zoology, widely read and interested in philosophy and 
mathematics, possessed of an analytical mind of rare clearness, frankness, 
and insight, Driesch has compelled once more the attention of thinking 
men to the famous doctrine of vitalism. 

That Driesch has written a fascinating exposition of his subject few 
will deny — provided they have not become too callous to consider any 
other interpretation possible than the current dogmatic materialism. Our 
purpose is to present Driesch's argument for vitalism and to examine 
critically the question of the validity of the evidence offered as a proof 
of the doctrine. 

Driesch replies to those who maintain that " there are no fundamental 



